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| SLAVERY. 

NO. Lil. 


If I did despise the cause of my man- servant or the cause of my maideservant, 
when they contended with me; 


What then shall I do. when God riseth up? and when he visiteth, what shall I 


answer him ae 


Did not he that made. me in the make ? and ae not one fashion us 
in the womb ?—Job XXXi. 13—15 


“sferings, is the female. 


But for the poor female slave—especially 
if Providence has bestowed on her that most. fatal of all gifts, beauty— 


there 1 is less of hope; and her very weakness and desolation, her beauty © 
and her unprotectedness, mark her out as an easy prey to the master 


who, with a licentious eye, has purchased her for the vilest of purposes. 
But the evil of the slavery system, as protected by the laws of the 


- United States of America, does not end with placing the poor abject 


‘-bondwoman in the power of such slave-owner who has thus acquired a 


mastery over the chastity of the unhappy female; but it actually annuls 
-—nay, disallows, and renders of nen-effect—the marriage-tie between a 


free white man and his unmanumitted or slave-wife, and illegitimatises 


the children, dooming: the mother and her offspring to 


bondage. | 
~ We will illustrate a case of cruelty under this lw: thus annulling 
Holy Writ, as it has been narrated to us. Some few years since, an 


American, a native of Charleston, South Carolina, highly respected, 


His wife, who had borne him seven 
credit 
leaving his 


became an alderman of the city. 
handsome children, boys and girls, was a Quadroon woman. 
in business was great. He speeulated, failed, and fled, 
family behind him. 
property, ‘‘ human chattels” included. 
Quadroon mother and her seven children. It was discovered, for some 
creditors are hawk-eyed, that the Quadroon mother had never been manu- 


mitted ; and as, by the United States’ law, the children of a slave-mother 


go with the mother, the poor female children (our blood freezes in our 


~ veins while we write) were sold as slaves for the “‘ fancy trade” of New 
Orleans, and the rest into various parts of the southern states; the very _ 


beauty of the girls caused them to fetch a high price, realising a large 
dividend for the creditors. 


- born him children, both the beloved and hated ; 
| | | her’s that was hated ; 
THE most hapless among the unfortunate: race condemned be. the i iron 


_ hand of power to the degradation of slavery, with all its attendant suf- 
Endowed with stronger faculties than the female, ; 
the man may have strength of body and of mind sufficient to enable 
him to bear up against his evil destiny, hard and torturing though it be, 
in the hope of better days. 


of a secondary nature only. 


- and thus many a beauteous Quadroon female slave is often taken by her 
_ Master as a“ secondary” wife. Now in such cases Holy Writ is explicit; 
it protects the captive woman, as also her children begotten by the_ 
_“ free” man, by prohibiting the sale of the one, and the disinheriting of 


His exasperated creditors laid hands on all tite: ||] the latter, should they be the “ master’s” firstborn. 


Among the latter was the poor 


And this system is carried on under legal — 


authority, called Jaw, by men claiming to be Christians, who are again | 
supported in their doings by many, too many, ministers of the Christian — 


religion, who appeal to Holy Writ as ther authority for proceedings 
against which every rightly-constituted mind in the nineteenth century 


of Christianity is loudly protesting. 
Calling on such ministers of Christianity to be at least consistent, 


even in their zeal for slavery, we call on them to turn their attention to — 


the treatment of the bond-woman, or female captive, enjoined on the 
Israelites by Holy Writ; and we do so in the hope, that if at the present 
moment the total and unrestricted emancipation of their slaves is not to 
he expected, at least the commencement may be made. We therefore 
direct their attention to the following quotation from Deut. xxi. 10—17: 


strength ; 


_ the possessor of a female captive could make her his wife, she neverthe- 


her master, now become her husband. 


mitigate the horrors of the slave-system, threw its protecting shield over 
the poor bond-wife, and ordained that, as often happens in such cases, | 
_ when she no longer found favour in his eyes, and inasmuch as he had 
| humbled her, she was to go forth a free woman, and he w 
from selling her r for money, OF otherwise 


captive alluded to in the first four verses 


called on the men styling themselves ministers of the Most High God 


respect them ; for then will they be Christian ministers indeed, the — 


When thou goest forth to war against thine enemies, and the Lord thy 
God hath delivered them into thine hands, and thou hast taken them captive, 


And seest among the captives a beautiful woman, and hast a desire unto 
her, that thou wouldest have her to thy wife; _ 


Then thou shalt bring her home to ‘thine house and she shall shave her 
head, and pare her nails ; 
And she shall put the raiment of her captivity from off her, and. shall 
remain in thine house, and bewail her father and her mother a full month: 


and after that thou shalt go in unto her, and be her hushand, and she shall o 
be thy wife, 

And it shall be, if dios have no delight 3 in her, then thou shalt let her go 
whither she will; but thou shalt not sell her-at all for money, thou shalt not 
make merchandise of her, because thou hast humbled her. 

Ifa man have two wives, one beloved, and another hated, and they have 
and if the firstborn son be 


Then shall it be, when he maketh his sons to inherit that which he hath. 
that he may not make the son of the beloved firstborn before the son of the 
hated, which is indeed the firstborn : | 

“But he shall acknowledge the son of the hated for the firstborn, by giving | 
him a double portion of all that he hath: for he i Is the beginning of his . 
the right of the firstborn i is his, 


By reference to the first four verses, it will be perealved. that although 


less remained a bond-woman, and that the power to scll her remained in’ 
But Iloly Writ, in order to 


was interdicted 
making merchandise of her. 
It is the opinion of all the Jewish commentators, that the three sub- 
sequent verses, which command a man to give the legal rights of a first- 
born to the son of the hated wife, refers to the children be; gotten of the 


The portion here cited does not explain to us what kind of a wife the 
captive became in such a case, but we may naturally suppose it was one — 
In the United States of America, slaves 
are interdicted by law from contracting the sacred obligation of marriage, 


As in our second article on this unhappy subject—unfortunate for 
the captive, and unholy for the possessors of human chattels’ —we 


to act in accordance with the same sacred book from the pages of which 


- they claim their right to uphold slavery, so do we again, and will again — 
and again, call on them to be consistent in their appeals to the “ law and 
to the testimony” of Holy Writ, for releasing from the body and mind 
_ of the poor slave from the shackles which reduce in, him defiance of the 
~ Jaws of God and of all righteous men, to the level and condition of the 


brute creation. 

We plead, earnestly do we plead, for the forlorn fenle captive, hum- 
bled and degraded by those of the stronger sex who were ordained by 
Providence to be her comforters and protectors. In her behalf we would 
enlist the sympathy and co-operation of Christian ministers—for their 
power is great, either for good or evil—in eradicating this foul stain on 
the boasted civilisation of the nineteenth century. 

So shall it go well with them, and all good men will applaud and 


of a religion of peace, mercy, and charity, which teaches that “ Ww | 
ever things are true, whatsoever things are honest, Pakisoever thi a 

just, whatsoever things are pure, whatsoever thi lopaly, what a 
ever things are of good report; if there be any si an! ee thete | 


any praise, think on these things. Those thi 
foe the 


3%: 


learned, and received, and heard, and seen in 
peace shall be with you” (Phil. iv., 7, 8,9). 


| 
| 
| 
j | 


+ 


- THE. ETHICS OF THE FATHERS. : | 
Translated fram the German of Dr. L. Adler, Chicf Rabli of Hesse- Cassel. 
(Contuwiad fron page A.) 

‘“ Avoid frequent conversation with woman. ’—This passage presented 
many difficulties to the commentators. The first two passages mav easily 
be explained as having reference to Genuluth Chesed (benevolence) ; but 
how can this passage be brought into connection with it? ul 
gives the following opinion: “ Among the poor, whom thou art enjoined 
to admit into thine house, and to treat as the inmates of thine own house, 
there certainly are also IPOTHETEL 


sions and sinful deeds. He also subjoins another explanation, whieh we 
will not quote at full length. Many and various expositions are given by 
other commentators, among whom we particularly mention Aboth of Rabbi 
Nathan. Rabbi Hirtz Wessely, a more modern exponent, makes this 
passage refer to the third axiom of the previous Misha, ‘ to drink the 
words of the wise with thirst.’ Be, therefore, warned to avoid idle and 
unnecessary talk, even such as concerns thy domestic arrangements and 
household affairs, which deters thee from pursuing the study of the law, 
and draws thy attention from it.! 


That, however, none of these explanations is satisfactory, must be. 
bs 
This: sentence. must, like. 


apparent to all who are acquainted with it. | 
the rest, be taken and understood in a more enlarged sense, Our 
Mishna alludes, as we know, to the relation of man to the rest of man- 


kind. He must, in his individual canacity, asa being gifted with 


spiritual endowments, not separate himself from the rest of mankind ; 
nor raust he look upon his possessions as belonging exclusively to him- 
self alone, to be enjoved by him only. This is what the two first sen- 
tences of the Mishna teach. Now, in the individual man, besides the 
instinct of self-preservation, the desire for the preservation of his species 
is also instinctively implanted in his nature. ‘1 

must exist, mn every creature, as without it the world could not exist. In 
the brute creation this desire exists unconsciously, Man, however, 


~ who, as a spiritual being, is admonished by, and bound to listen to tie- 


voice of conscience, who can feel delight of the. soul ( 


felicity), and aiso 
anguish of 


soul, and who must love his kind spiritually, but not sensually 
—man must not alone be desirous of preserving his yenus in the borty, 


also in the spirit; the spiritual. cultivation to the highest degree of 


consummation of his species, must be his aim and endeavour... Litellec- 
dial titercour 
pansion of thought by interchange of ideas ‘among each other. And 
even the connubial state of married life, sanctioned 3 by morality and 
religion, must be a union of soul between man. and. wife. 
man bears to his species, his humane and benevolent inclinations, mani- 
tranquillity to his soul, and fill his heart with self-contentedness. Such 
sentiments of benevolence, and such kind demeanour, man must enter- 
tain towards his whole species, towards a// mankind. But man, in his 
social interequrse with: woman, must be on his guard that sensual incli- 


nations and sensual love should not supplant spiritual love and devoted-- 


be, therefore, on thy guard not to enter 
‘too much into conversation with them, as it might generate sinful pas-. | 


must be the common tie which binds man to man—ex- 


Abarbanel. | 


This desire exists, and. 


love | 


fested in words and actions, make him happy, give ease to his conscience, || 
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ness. ‘i’be important and significant lesson conveyed to us in this sentence _ 


would then be as follows: Love mankind; maintain thy connection with 
it, as.an integral part of the whole, by spirttua/ intercourse and the 
interchange of ideas; be active for the consummation of its moral per- 
fection, but be cautious in your social intercourse with the other sex, 


and underrate not the danger which might grow out of too intimate a | 


connection with it.’ Be on thy guard when thou art thrown into the 
company of women; be guarded even in the society of thine own wife, 


much tore in the society of womankind in general. 


Why? .. This. - 


question would answer itself; but to show the importance of this ap- — 


parently insignificant warning, the Mishna, stating the consequences 
following upon the non-attendance to the admonition, continues: ‘‘There- 
fore (from here) our sages said,’”’ ete. Bythe expression ‘from here” 
(N23), itis significantly implied, that what follows is intimately connected 
‘as the sequel to the previous sentence, and conveys the following admo- 
nition: So thou neglectest to observe the injunction, though the neglect 
may in itse(f be harmless, it may be conducive to a result opposite to 
that which man pursues, or which constitutes the happiness of his life ; 
he brings evil on himgelt”’ 
by the ties-of love and kindness, because by so doing he creates for 
| himself that peace and tranquillity of mind, that serenity of soul, which 
is so essentially necessary to his happiness; but if he be not guarded 
and cantious in his social intercourse with woman, he will bring anguish 
and affliction to his soul: | 
have to bear great misery in his struggle between his sensual inclination 
aud his cuty, though he may succeed in mastering his roused passions, 
and keep his conscience free from guilt. 
Some take the word AY for sensual desire—sensuality personified — 


and explain the passage yosy> myn D3 “ he stirs up and rouses the evil 
—the inclination to sin—the Satan within himself, which destroys his 
own happiness, or that of woman.” ed 

“ Keeps himself back from the words of the law ;” literally, ceases to 
study, or neglects entirely the words of the law.—In his relation to 
himself (Mishna 4), man ought to drink in thrrstily the words of the 
wise, because this will assist him in becoming wiser, and wisdom must 


be his highest end and aim. through which he can arrive at that degree 


of perfection which man is capable of attaining. 
ut he who does not restrict himself in his social intercourse with 


aie 


bbins as signifying worldly (not religious) 
tab, p.3 the expression ‘727 is used as 


' The word >rrw is adopted by the Ra 
conversation. ‘Thus, in Abodah Sa 
the opposite 


Man shall be united to the rest of mankind | 


He will inflict sufferings on himself, and will” | 


the receptacle, where the bodies of criminals, after their execution, and 


women, will not only relax in his zeal to listen to the words of the wise 
bat will entirely neglect awd treat slightly the words of the law, Pas- 
sions will entirely take possession of his, heart, cloud his mind, and 
tacupacitate him to pursme and acquire knowledge, because the object of 
his worldly passions so oteupies his mind as to absorb his every thought. 
And again; the truc sage pursues knowledge to practise it in Tife: ho 
sevks informatiou to regulate his mode of life accordingly ; he wishes 
to be wise, in order to act with wisdom. ‘There is a vast differenas 
between learning and wisdom. The wise man must have the earnest 
will to do that which is right and good. But he in whose heart “pas- 
sions are kindled and raging, heeds not the words of the law, Slights: it 
neglects his duties, and gives himself up entirely to his unbridled desires 
and inclinations, and cares no longer for his dignity as aman and q 
superior being. : 

« Andin the end Gehinnom (hell) is his inheritance.”*—JIn his relation 
to God (Mishna 3), man must have the fear of God upon him, because 
then, and then only, he can fulfil his destiny as a being endowed with 
freedom of will and consciousness, and live an integral part of the whole. 
If he is guided by the law of God and His holy will, then his life js 
morally good, his actions are beneficial to the welfare of mankind at 
large, and his life happy, contented, and rich 12 hopes, in the conscious. 
tess of being at peace with himself and his God. . But he who is yo: 
Gautious and reserved in his social intercourse with the other Sex, will 
be so enchanted by the charms of woman, that his passions, though in 
the beginning resisted and controlled, iinperceptibly grow upon him; he 
will lose the freedom of his mind—his spiritual freedom—and vield to 
porsuasions and importunities to. do that which is wrong, and, once in 
the meshes:of 


iall deeper 


seductive cnchantress, will bea willing sinner, and 
and deeper.. And then he will reverse his destiny, and he 
will become a prey to remorse, a troubled conscience, bitter Yearet, | 
tnisery and anguish of soul; ina word, instead of gaining heaven, he 
will create for himself hell... 
‘This explains the tenure of the Mishna generally, but the word 
Gehinnom requires a particular explanation, The word Bins designates, 
in the first instance, a valley (N%3) to the south-east of. Jerusalem 
(Joshua xv. 8; xvii, 16), and. has the name. of Hinnom, perhaps, from. 
its former owner, perhaps aiso from the noise, cries, and lamentations of | 
the children, who in this place were immolated to the idol, Moloch, 
The spot, where cracl and: hard-hearted. parents sacrificed their own 
offspring, became the object of abomination to all. . In this. sense, the 
term) may be understcod here, as. designating .the highest 
degree of sinful depravity, contrasting the happy state of a moral course 

of life, pointed out in Mishna III. In afier-times, this valley was made » 


(ass 


the carcases of dead animals were thrown; and in order to purify the 
air from the miasma and _ pestilential exhalations with which it was im- 
pregnated, a fire was alist coustantly burning. ‘Thus this place became 
the type for the future state of the sinner and criminal, and the place of 
the punishment which they would be condemned to suffer after deata, was 
very pointedly ealled Gehinnom. Whether the idea of fire was origin- 
ally connected with it, or borrowed from the valley of iTinnon, we will 
not. here investigate; nor will we endeavour to determine what could 


¢ properly understood by the term Gehinnom, or hell, or whether 
there exists sucha place at all; or whether this appellation. must be — 
taken metaphorically for. future punishment. This much is sure, that 
it would be as absurd as it is heterodox to imagine hell (Gehinnom).as 
areal fire. And though, we mect in the Talmud with some passages 
which apparently favour such an adaptation, they can be, and are, nothing 
else but metaphorical figures of speech, and must never be taken as an 


assertion of favouring the idea of a real fire, or the infliction of corporal 


general, or of the misery which sin berets. 


punishment ajicrdeath, This subject has been been treated, at great length, 
in the Hebrew periodical DNyM N33, from which we quote the following 


passage: “ You soe, that the various opinions which I have quoted, go 


to show that the Gehinnom, which our sages mention, cannot be a real 
jive, an ordinary flame, which exists in space, and requires fuel-matter; 


but they consider it partly as a metaphor, to express the agonies of the 
soul, to be excluded from the communion of the righteous, and partly 


as a spiritual fire—spiritual as the soul itself—producing the same 


suffering to the soul, as real and earthly fire to the body!” This, 


however, does not bring our question any nearer its solution than the 
opinion expressed above, to consider it as atype for “ punishment” 10. 
There is scarcely any other 
metaphor which so strikingly represents the deep sufferings and anguish 
as the burning, consuming, and annihilating fire, burning without inter- 
mission. The word Gehinnom, used by the iiabbins, is, therefore, 


“nothing else but a figure borrowed to represént, in the condition of the 


malefactor and criminal, who had been handed over to oblivion, execra- 
tion, and annihilation, in the valley of Hinnom, the end of the man who 
is laden with sin—it is the type for death, sufferiig, ignominy, and 
annihilation, ete. This will become apparent from many of the 
Rabbinical sentences, to enumerate which would lead us too far from 
our subject. We will, however, give one which is as beautiful as it 1S 
ingenious: ‘‘ The Gehinnom has three gates-——one in the wilderness, 
one in the sea, and one in Jerusalem” (Erubin, p.19). Every rational 
man must confess, that they cannot be taken literally. What now can 


be the moral of this sentence?. The world can be classified into three 


divisions—inhabited land, sea, and desert land. The sinner may ex!st, 
wherever he will, in the busy crowds of men (Jerusalem, the Jewish 
metropolis, representing inhabited land), on the immeasurable vastness 
of the seas, or be a recluse in the desolate loneliness of the wilderness, 


* Or, “ And his end is, he inherits Gehinnom;” literally, “ And his end inherits 
Gehinnom.” According to another version, this passage reads, 77" 
“And his end is, he will go down to Gehinnom.” | ) 


— — 


he can never escape his punishment. Wherever he goes it faces him; 
or, rather, it follows him—the punishment of a cuilty conscience. 
(To be continued.) 
THE JEWS OF CONSTANTINOPLE. 
(Concluded from page 27.) 

All the places which we have hitherto enumerated are inhabited -by 
Sephardim, or Spanish Jews, with here and there only a few Ashke- 
nazsim, or German Jews, interspersed among them. In Galata the 
reverse is the case. There the Ashkenazim form the majority, num- 
bering about four hundred families, while only about one hundred and 
fifty houses are inhabited by Sephardim. . ... Galata contains about 
sixty families of Italian Jews, who have a separate synagogue, 

Of all the suburban villages of the Bosphorus, Ortakieu is by far the 
most important. It contains more Jews than all the rest taken together, 
and many of them are persons of respectability and affluence. . . . The 
number of the children of Israel settled here exceeds eight hundred 
families, who have three synagogues, several medrashim, and a large 


school, with more than two hundred and ffty children. There are also 
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here twelve families of Polish Jews, who have a little svnagogue belong-— 


ing tothem. In this synagogue a great Cabalist, Rabbi Naphtali, was 
wont to pray, and it is on this account held in creat repute, even by 
Spanish Jews. | 
Two miles further on is Kotirou Tehesmé, where about two hundred 
families live. They have one synagogue, one medrash, and the other 
establishments requisite. for a Jewish ¢community. . . . Arnaout-kieu, 
somewhat more than a mile further, is the last place on the European 
side where Jews are found. Here live only thirty-five familics, who 
nevertheless have a synagogue, maintain a teacher, schcol, etc. 
Of the Asiatic’ side of the Bosphorus there is much less to be said. 
Seutart, though it had, so recently as thirty or forty years 


ago, Jewish 
‘nhabitants. has at present none. 


tor some reason, which does. not 
clearly appear, they removed to other places, where a few still: bear the 


name of Iskoudarl: (native of Scutari).. A few have still shops there, 
to which they repair. daily. | 


In Daghamami, to the east of Scutari, at the distance of a quarter of 


an hour's walk, exists a community of sixty Jewish. families. Aiost of 


these are rich people; they have a pretty little synagogue, and a school 


in whieh about forty children are taught. 
Kous-Gonnjenk, on the slope of the hill, and opposite to Ortakien, 

has about four hundred families, with two. synagogues, ive medrashim, 


and a public school, attended. by nearlv one hundred children. 


also live the sons of Carmora, the unfortunate Saraf, or banker, of the 


-Jate Sultan, who, as usual in those countries, as, after years OF service, 
beheaded, and his property confiscated: His sons applied to and ob- 
tained from the present Sultan a monthly pittance of 1000. piastres 
(about £9) each. The Jews of Constantinople have all-a great predi- 


lection for 


beiag buried in this suburb, not unlike that of the Turks. for 


the burial-ground of Scutari: the latter considering the soil of Asia 


sacred, because it holds the cities of Mecca and Medina; the former, 
because the Holy Land is on the same continent—to which places both 
hope to hasten on the day of resurrection, without any sea intervening 
to stop or retard their progress. 

more smal! place '‘rcmains.to be mentioned, Yahh 
farther up the Dosphorus, where only fifteen Jewish fa 

dent. ‘The 


-kieu, two hours 


* 


of the place being reckoned very-saiubrious, some rich 
Jews remove thither during the summer, so that their number at that 
season may amount to sixty.or eighty families. Sighs 
A comparison of the numbers given in the preceding statement, will 
tix the Jewish population at about 00,000, A recent writer ‘estimates 


their number at-60,000; and many of the Jews themselves, if asked, 
state that there are 16,000 families. 


‘An approximate estimate, how- 

ever, is all that can be arrived.at,.as accurat: 

not to be. had. 


Statistical. mation is 


‘The government has, indeed, instituted a kind of 


recvistry. in which births and deaths are recorded; but its design 33 only 
to facilitate the collection ci taxes, tor which reason maics omy are 


registered, and it is not calculated to assist inguiry of the above uature. 

A few words may be added respecting the externa! and internal con- 
dition of the Jews at Constantinople. The former has improved il 
some respecis. 
the benefits of a good administration, have also been felt. by the Jews. 
They are protected by the law, and cannot be oppressed and ill-treated 
to the same extent.as formerly. Like all other communities in Turkey, 
they have their own head, the i<lvakham-bashi, who watches over their 
‘interests. I'he taxes levied on the Jews are not greater than those paid 


a ii 
mites: are Tesi-.. 


The efforts of the young Suitan to secure to his people. . 


by the other rajahs; and thev feel. the burdén less; trom being allowed” 


to collect them their own way. ‘This they accomplish by levying cer- 
tain sums on those who can afford to pay, and making imposts on meat, 
wine, oil, etc. On the other hand, the Jews have lost all those offices 
of trust and emolument which they formerly frequently held, and with 
them much of their influence is gone. They are no longer the collectors 
of the revenue, the farmers of the customs, the bankers of Turkish 
grandces. In all these offices they have been supplanted by their 
dexterous rivals, the Armenians. The loss has been deeply felt by 
them, not merely in regard to the degradation it involves, but through 
the more perceptible inroads of poverty. Sull they endeavour to sup- 
port themselves honestly, and, unlike many of their brethren in other 
countries, are not confined to mercantile pursuits. We find them fol- 
low various trades and callings, as carpenters, shoe-makers, tailors, 
tin-smiths, boatmen, fishermen, etc. 
An English author (Mr. Whyte), who lived some years In Constanti- 
nople, bears the following testimony to the character of the Jews: 


- 


-subsist-almost.entirely upon it. Camels are fond of the stone. 


5) 


~ 


“ 


“ Their dark and unwholesome abodes, the squalid appearance of their 
children, the ushealthy countenances of the women, less favoured by 
nature than any of their race elsewhere, and the tattered garments of 
the men, denote extreme poverty, and yet there are no beggars among 
them. All work, all attempt to gain a livelihood by honest means. All 


are accustomed from earliest age to labour and traftie.”—Jeavish [ntel- 
ligence. 


LIFE-WALKS, 
I sktpr? forth in the morning, 
The morning of my life, 
And little reck’d the danger, 
The sorrow, and the strife 
Which thickly strew this world-way, 
Like serpents in the grass, 
And coil their agile bodies 
Around us as we pass. 
3y Hope’s bright beams led onward, 
[ walk’d midst mirth and joy, 
And thought all life a summer 
But then [ was a boy; 
mingling with the happvy,. 
I never dreamt. of woe; 
And gazing at lite’s roses, 
Saw not the thorns below. 


I stood forth in the noon-day, 
ihe noon-day of my life, 
And firm in soul and purpose, 
rush'd into the strife; 
The strife of human progress, 
- The strugglings forth of mind, 
~The intellectual throbbings 
Which agitate mankind, 
And though midst woe I travell’d, 
met it with a frown; 
And though i felt the rose-thorns, 
fiercely erush’d them down. 
Shall snecumb to trouble ? 
Shall [retreat from pain ? 
No, by prow Css 
yet again. 


I crept forth in the evening, 
“The evening of my life,.. 
man! eld man!’ the world cried, 
And push’d me from the strife. 
Old man, old man; and truly, 
How little have I done! | 
O Youth, thy hopes—and, Manhood, 
Thy strivings too.are gone. 
Are gone away—aud whither ? 
Ask Time—the time that’s past; 
Now nought remains but Memory, 
- Which lingers to the last. 
The sun hath set in sadness, 
The night's storm-voice is heard; 
But, see! one star is shining: 
‘Lo light me heavenward. ae 
SELRAHC, 


LiveErpoot Hesprew Sociery.— At a general 
meeting of the above Society, held on Tuesday evening, the Oth instant, - 


Mr. S. Y. Hess, President, in the Chair, the following: gentlemen were 


inanimously elected otlicers of the society for the ensuing year, viz. ; 
S. Samuel; President; Mr. E. LL. Samuel;. Treasurer Mr. 


G: Yates, Hon. Secretary; and Messrs. il. Hime, IH. Hess, G. 
Levi. H. S. Samuel, B. Levy, and EL. Barnett, members of the Com- 
mittee. 


PALM-TREE, a tree remarkable for loftiness, straightness, and: pro- 
ductiveness, and heuce made an emblem iu Scripture of uprightness, 
fruitfulness, and victory. Its fruit is the date, very sweet and nourishing, 
and a large portion of the inhabitants of Hgypt, Arabia, and Persia, 
This 
fruit is of the size of an olive. Palm branches were signals of joy and 
triumph. The leaves are six oreight feet long, and proportionably 
broad when spread out, and are used to cover houses, and make couches, 
baskets, bags, fences, hats, etc. From the fibres of the branches are 
made thread, ropes, rigging, etc. Indeed the natives (says Gibbon) 
celebrate either in prose or verse, three hundred and sixty uses to which 
the trunk, branches, leaves, juice, and fruit, are applied. The palm- 
tree attains maturity in thirty years from planting the seed, and con- 
tinues in full strength for seventy or eighty years, bearing annually 
three or four hundred pounds of dates; and finally dies at about two 
hundred years old. From its sap palm wine is made, called by the 
natives Araky. It is a beverage which easily intoxicates, and is thought 
by Bishop Lowth to be the “strong drink” mentioned in Isaiah 
v. 1], and xxiv. 9. From the species of palm-tree called Landon, 
growing wild in various parts of the East, the common sago 
procured. 
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*.* Correspondents are respectfully ueformed, that no notice can be taken 
of Communications unless they he PRIVATELY authenticated. 


Sanpatnu commences this afternoon at 30 minutes after 3 o'clock; and 
Nicut to-morrow (Saturday) at 59 minutes after 4, p.m. 
Portions of Scripture xx, Genesis xxviii. 10 to xxxii. 3. 
Haphtorah, Hosea xi.7 to xii. 13. 


HEBREW LITERATURE. 

Neveral ricnds have wtimated to the Proprietor of this Journal ther 
wish to see a Literary Sheet, devoted exclusively to Hebrew Literature, 
added to the Jewish Chronicle. © The Proprietor is willing to under- 
take the publication of such a Literary Sheet, provided sufficient sup- 
ort he tendered him, as a very considerable additional erpense would 
therehy be necessarily incurred, Persons willing to aid such a design will 
please to tntinate the same to the Proprietor, stating the amount of pecwmary 
support they are willing to contribute for such a purpose. 


HISTORY OF THE JEWISH POLITY. 
(CONDENSED.) 


Every well-regulated government must possess a code of laws known to the 


people, that their conduct may be regulated accordingly. Thus it pleased 
(jod to deliver to the Israelites the laws: of Moses, by which they should be 
governed, The first magistrates were appointed, as the ministers of the 
Most ‘High, upon the recommendation of Jethro (xod. xviii. 14-26). They 
were very similar in degrees. to the officers under the Saxon government in 


| 
| 


our own land. Probably King Alfred derived the idea from this pertion of | 


Holy Writ. But it is evident that previously and subsequently to their ap- 
 pcintment, there were officers of the children of Israel. Moses had his pre- 
vious communications with the people through officers—their elders ; these 
could not have been the Egyptian task-masters, and it is not said that others 


were appointed im their places. From comparing Deut. xxix. 10, and Josh... 
iat these representatives were the heads of tribes — 


2, itis considered tl | 
or families; and judges or officers. Michaelis is of opinion that, like the 
members of our own British House of Commons, they acted ‘on. their own 
responsibility, not being required to take instructions from their constituents. 
The heads and princes of tribes at that time in office are mentioned by name 
in Numb.i,, and-so late as the time of David, 1 Chron. xxvii. 16, they are 

-enumerated,. ‘The manner of thesr appointment, their succession, their 
peculiar powers, are all unknown to-us; but itis evident that they possessed 

_ considerable authority, and that, with their assistance, public affairs might 
proceed without a king, or judge, or legislative body. 
these the tribes would be a confederacy of twelve states, in which the 
strongest would have some predominance; for instance, Judah, Ephraim, 
and Manasseli (see Josh. LO—17 Judg.1.). Under these the judges 
would act (Judg.xi.d; 1] Sam.vili.4). Their continuance, when the Jews 
should settle inthe promised land, is expressly provided for (Deut. xvi. 15). 
The term “ make” seems there to indicate, being appointed by, or in behalf 
of, the people, and not.as by Divine interposition. . There was also a council 
of seventy, who appear to have been councillors or assistants to Moses, and 
not originally a judicial tribunal (see the history,.Numb. xi. 24, 25). 
the captivity. in. Babylon, this council, called the Sanhedrim, ruled the 
pation; they were siuiar in numbers, but their character was greatly 
altered.” ‘The judges were usually selected from the tribe of Levi, as were 
‘also tie Shoterim, or That tribe was: most conversant with the law 

they studied it, and became, mterpreters of its difficulties. In addition to 
the high-priest, or ecclesiastical ruler, who was the immediate channel: for 
intercourse with God, there was a supreme ruler for civil affairs, to: whom 
even the former was sometimes subordinate. Moses was the first of these, 
then Joshua, whose appointment is recorded Numb. xxvii. 18. After him, 
the eliers, who had. formed his council, carried on his government, though 
bo individual was especially set apart as chief ruler. But the people con- 
tinued to obcy them, and served the Lord, ‘all the days of the elders that 
outhved Joshua, and whieh had known all the works of the Lord that he had 
done for Israel.” | | 

After their decease, a state of anarchy followed; this was connected with 


Big 


disobedience to the Divine commands (Judg. ii. 12—15). Then individuals 
were appointed from time to time, who exercised the rule as judges. ‘These 
appear to have been selected aecording to the Divine appointment; their 
mussion and authority were usually sanctioned and confirmed by some mani- 
festations of Divine power. In some cases they were individuals called upon 
by the public Voice Ly act under SOIC pressing emergency, like Jephthah, 
and in some cases thy ir uuthority Was restricted toa part of Isracl. ‘hey 
had no power to enact new laws, but to adjudge causes according to the law, 
and were the executive power. They had no regular funds, except their 
private incomes, which in some cases appear to have been considerable, for 
ustance; htty asscs ; but the people were accustomed to bring them presents 
or offerings. "This of government “continuce trom the deatlr of Joshua 
to the appoiptinent of Saul as hing of Isracl; but Samucl seems chiefly to 
have coutined himself to the office of a prophet during the latter part of his 
life. 

In the first book of Samuel, the appointment of Saul, the first king, is 
recorded, and the circumstances are minutely related. It was plainly stated, 
that the desiring of a king was displeasing to the Lord, for it was in effect 
casting off his rule, and ending the theocracy. It had, however, been fore- 
seen and provided for (Deut. xvil. 14—20). The first appointment shewed 
the people the evil of their wishes, but it was afterwards overruled for good. 
The royal power continued in the family of David until the captivity. 

Laws were provided especially for the guidance of the kings, but they were 
soon departed from. According to the neglect or observance of these pre- 
cepts, the king and the people suffered or prospered. Though in many 
respects absolute, the kings could not depart from nor change the law. Thus 
even Ahab could not compel Naboth to break the law of God, and could 
only put him to death by means of a false charge against him (1 Kings xxii.). 
The monarchs were the Lord's vicegerents, bound to consult Him through 
the high-priest on all occasions of emergency, and limited by the revelations 
and precepts of God. Nor were they permitted to take the office of ministers 


In the absence of 


on themselves in affairs relating to religious worship; for doing this, Say] 
was found guilty of his second act of disobedience. King Uzziah, also, was 
struck with leprosy when thus engaged. 

-Saul's inauguration was not attended with any pompeor splendour, nor 
was any provision made for his administration; but when settled on the throne, 


he seems to have taken whatever he thought desirable. Such is the charactrp 


of any government when first adopted among a people of simple habits, 
There is no express statement in the history of the kings of Israel ag to 
the amount of their revenues, but these appear to have been chiefly Paid in 
kind, as is still the case in the court of Abyssinia. Voluntary offerings and 
presents were frequently made (1 Sam.ix. 27). Lands formerly uncultivated 
or confiscated became annexed to the crown, and were given as rewards to 
the servants of the kings (1 Sam. viii. 14; xxii. 7); while foreign tribute and 
commerce were afterwards added to their resources (2 Sam. viii. ; ] Kings x 
28,29). Itis evident, however, that the greatest monarchs took much 
interest in what would now be called farming (1 Chron. xxvii, 2643). 
2 Chron. xxvi. 10; Amos vii.1l Prov. xxvii. 23—27. | 
The worst feature in the conduct ot Saul was his self-will. He forgot the 
true character of God, the Supreme Ruler of Israel, and aimed at being an 
independent monarch, after the manner of the nations. He did not lay aside 
the worship of the Lord, but he failed in obedience to the Divine command 
and for this he was set aside (1 Sam. xv. 22,23). In the same spirit, he 
sought to slay David. [lis son Jonathan showed more submission to the 
will of God, to which his noble disinterested friendship for David is to be 


Faces 5 and it may therefore be observed, that he better understood that 


sracl was a theocracy—a government under the immediate direction of the 
Lord. The people were left for some time to a king after their own heart 
(Hos. xiii. 11). Even after the death of Saul, for awhile they rebelled against 
the word of God (2 Sam. v.2). 

_ David’s government was more agreeable to the principles of the Divine 
law than that of his predecessor, but in: some respects it seems to haye 
pressed upon the people. Solomon's rule was still more oppressive, The 
separation of Israel and Judah-into two distinct kingdoms may be traced to 
several anterior events. As it has been observed, from the very beginning of 
the Israelitish nation, the two tribes of Judah and Ephraim had disputed 
the pre-eminence. The former flourished in the number of its families, ag 
well as in its power and wealth, being alhed to the Pharaohs in Egypt 


(1 Chron.iv. 19; v.2). Judah also marched first in the sojourning in the 


. desert, and reckoned upon a dominion which had been promised (Gen. xlix, 


10). The other, Ephraim, depended upon the great name of Joseph, and - 
the blessing pronounced by Jacob (1 Chron. v.25; Gen, xlvili. 5—19); became 
powerful in Egypt (1 Chron. vil. 24); and afterwards increased in strength 
and prosperity (Josh.xvil. 14; Judg.i.55). “These tribes were also among 
the first to receive their allotments when the land was divided (Josh xviii. 2). 


In after-years the tribe of Eptraim was distinguished for its turbulent and 
warlike spirit (Judg. viii. 1, and 1—4). That of Judah: was probably 


more disposed tor peace (Judg. xv. 11). It is not mentioned in the histories 
of Deborah or of Gideon. The elevation of David completed the mortifica-. 


tion of Ephraim and the northern tribes; and it is remarkable that, during 


ene 


Benjamin. 


his long-continued wanderings, he never quitted the territories of Judah and 
On the death of Saul, two thrones enisted fora time. David 
felt his weakness (2 Sanr. iii. 39). The choice of Jerusalem for the capital — 
and centre of worship, instead of Shiloh, could not but displease the tribe of 
Ephraim (Psalm !xxviii. 67,68). Afterwards, a small spark kindled a fame, 
which Sheba knew how to excite, in the northern tribes (2 Sam. xix. 41 ; 
xx. 1). Finally, the privileges enjoyed by the tribe of Judah, and the ad- 
vantages of their situation for commerce with Egypt, Idumea, and Arabia, 
with the intrigues of Jeroboam (1 Kings xi, 27, 28), produced the revolution 
which broke out upon the death of Solomon (1 Kings xi.) | ee 

All this, however, was wisely overruled tor good. The change was not 
made until the Mosaic law had subsisted for some time, under circumstances 
which proved that it did not depend upon any human power, and the revolt 
was expressly spoken of as being permitted by God (1 Kivgs xii. 24, and 


‘Xiv.), for wise reasons; for instance, the preventing the entire prevalence 
_ of idolatry and corruption in the descendant 


s of Israel (2 Chron. xi. 13--17). 
This was still more evident in after times (2 Chron. xxx. 6; xxxiv. 33 ; Hosea - 
xi. 12; Amos vii. 12). The kingdom of Judah became a place of refuge tor 
those whe were piously disposed, and its inhabitants were often warned to 
avoid the example of their neighbours. 
Through the history of the kings there are many particulars which show 


that the monarchy was Jimited in power, although the king was in many 


_Iiterally, the second to the monarch (1 Sam. xxiii.17 


“Isaiah (ix. 18, 19)— 


respects absolute. Thousands of followers, are supported, hence large sup- 


plies of provisions are needed (1 Kings iv.22, 23). The king sits in the. 


midst of his nobles in regular pomp, and is rarely seen by the mass of his 
people. ‘ Seeing the king” is often spoken of in Scripture as an especial 
privilege (see Isaiah xxxili. 17). The prostrations which were usual on enter- 
ing the roval presence are frequently referred to (1 Sam. xxiv. 8)..° But in 
this respect the Jews avoided offering the idolatrous homage conimon among 
heathen: nations (Ksther ii. 2).- | | 
The principal officers, or persons about the king, were, the prime minister, 
- 2 Chron. xxvill. 7) 5 
the royal councillors (1 Kings xii, 6; Isaiah ili. 3: Jer. xxvi. 11); the recorcer, 
or chronicler, an office of some importance in days when reading and writing 
were comparatively littl known (2 Sam. viii. 16; 1 Kingsiv.3; 2 Kings 
Xvill, 18; see, also, Esth. vi.], and x.2); the scribe, or secretary of state, 
who wrote from the dictation of the mouarch (2 Sam. viii. 17, and xX. 29; 
{salah xxxvi. 3). prophets, also, and the high=-priests, were frequently 
admitted, as being commissioned from God. This is. plain throughout the 
history of David and his successors. Also, the governor of the household 
may be mentioned (1 Kings xviii. 3; 2 Kings xviii. 18; Isaiah xxii. 22). The 
king had the power of issuing edicts or laws, in doing which he generally 
took the advice of his counsellors (Jer. xxxvi. Xxxviil). But these were not 
to supersede the written law, as recorded by Moses; the royal edicts ought 
to have carried out the same principles (Deut. xvii.18, 19). Yet how often 
was the law forgotten! Weread (2 Kings xxii.) of the just consternation 0 
Josiah, when a copy of the law was found, at discovering how widely he and 
his people had departed from its precepts. He then purged the temple ot 
its symbols of idolatrous worship, and burned the vessels used in the service 
of Baal. The sins of Israel had already brought down the judgments threat- 
ened against them, and now the iniquity of Judah was fast involving them in 
the like ruin (2 Kings xvii. 1s —23). Before forty years more had elapsed, 
the land was left ‘‘ utterly desolate and utterly spoiled, for the Lord had | 


spoken the word, ‘to rest and enjoy her sabbaths,’ ” according to the emphatic 


language of Moses, “ because it did not rest in your sabbaths when ye dwelt 
upon it.” The utter desolation that followed is strikingly described by 
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‘* For wickedness burneth as the fire, 
It shall devour the briars and thorns, 
And shall kindle in the thickets of the forest. 
And they shall mount up, like the lifting up of smoke. 
Through the wrath of the Lord of hosts is the land darkened, 
And the people shall be as the fuel of the fire.” 


It is sufficient to state, that the banished Jews were. after a time, at least, 
treated rather as colonists than slaves, so that many. perhaps most of them, 
| remained behind. They had a ruler and magistrates from their own number, 
with power to judge and punish, as appears from the apocryphal history of 
Susannah. Those who returned to their own land were governed by Zerub- 
babel or Sheshbazzar, and Joshua the high-priest (l.zra ii. 8, and iv. 3 Hag. 
1.4, and Zech. 11.8, and iv.6), and afterwards by Ezra and Nehemiah, 
whose proceedings are particularly recorded. With their histories the 
Bible closes, giving indications whi¢h confirm the accounts of uninspired 
writers, that the Jews were subject to the Roman government, as well as to 
the earlier monarchs of Persia and Syria. The high-priests exercised the 
authority, both civil and ecclesiastical, assisted by the council of the Sanhe- 
drim, whose power was increased and established, so that the government 
was In fact an oligarchy, being vested in a few chief leaders. 

‘The oppressions of the Syrian rulers led to attempts at self-defence, and 
the rising of the Macgabees, after three hundred years had passed, who, in 
some respects, imitated the proceedings of the judges of old. That house 
governed for one hundred and twenty-six years, until the dispute between 
~Hyrcanus and his brother Aristobulus led to the subjugation of Judea under 
the power of the Romans, who continued Iyrcanus in his office as high- 
priest, but gave the government to Antipater, an Idumaan proselyte.’ He 
was succeeded by his son Herod, in whose family the chief power remained 
until it was taken from them and given to a Roman deputy. | 

~The Roman government was in many respects oppressive to the Jewish 
nation. Being now left to themselves, they became a prey to the sinful dis- 
sensions and excesses which ended in the ruin of their city and temple, 
c.£. 70, After the destruction of Jerusalem, the Sanhedrim, or Jewish 
council, continued to exist. It was settled at. Tiberias, and governed the 
people by its influence, drawing still closer the bond. of’ traditional obser- 


| 


| 


vances which took the place of the temple worship and sacrifices, the Chief 


Rabbi ruling the nation instead of the high-priest. The Eastern Jews atter- 
wards chose another head, whom they termed the prince of the captivity. 


But our limits forbid any attempt to trace the varying fortunes of the Jews | 


who were dispersed throughout the Roman empire, and have remained 
- The regular establishment of synagogues wherever the Jews have been 
allowed to settle, has formed particular points for union and intercourse 
through the whole community; while their regular maintenance of men 


learned in the law, to keep up a course of instruction for youth, has also 


preserved them separate from the people among whom they dwelt. 


Thus the children of Israel have abode many days without a king, and 


without a prince, apd without a sacritice. On the annual return of the date 


of the destruction of the temple, some of the Jews have long been accus-— . 


ina heap 


tomed to assemble near its site, to mourn over its ruins, and read the book | 


of Lamentations. ‘To this oceasion the following lines reter:— 
“ Where yon sad ruin crowns Morisah’s steep, 
Thy humbled remnant, Judah! sit‘and weep. 
Thy gathering thousands press the hallow’d ground, 
Bare are their feet, their loins with sackcloth bound. 
"The book of sorrows to their hearts they press, 
And tears and songs bewail their deep distress. 
Yet, hark again! amidst their stifling sighs, 
_A louder, loftier chaunt begins to rise; 
The voice of prayer cheers Judah's weeping throng, | 
Faith warms the strain, and hope renews the song.” — 


INNOVATIONS AND INNOVATORS. 
| By M: B. Grapis: | 


Fron‘ Univers Israelite.” 


RELIGION is composed of two parts, tenets and worship, ‘The latter 


depends upon the former, but they are often confounded. They are the 
two sides of one stream ; we cannot touch eltuer without in some respect 
Certain Israelites believe cur worship to be imperfect, and they flatter 
themselves that they are able to change it without altering the tenets. 
The founders of Christianity, ou the contrary, flattered themselves with 
the chimera of changing the tenets without altering the worship. 
~ The ian who has no faith in the perfection of both tenets and wor- 
ship, ceases to be a Believer. He merits the name of /eeforier who, in 
shewing the points which, according to his idea, are defective, clearly 
expresses what he proposes to substitute for them. H SS 
But if, in presenting arguments: in. to shew thie impeifections 
which are displeasing “to him, he leaves in a state of iicertitude the 
changes which he would effect, he takes amore or less advanced posi- 
tion in the ranks of the philosophers of the eighteenth century ; that is 
to say, those pretended philosophers who must not be confounded with 


the true philosophers, Who confine their studies» strictly to the observa- 


tion of nature. Philosophy and religion are two distinct systems. 
Philosophy proceeds neither upon inspiration nor upon revelation, It 
adinits of no worship peculiar to itse.f, or which can be a direct emana- 
tion from it. Itis a science, like mathematics, chemistry, astronomy, 
and medicine, and nothing more. But exercising itself upon Matters 
very little accessible to the senses, without desiring any other guide than 
itself, it is very liable to fallinto error, 
In the age in which we live, all Christians believe their religion 
to be perfect; and if there are some few who do not hold this opinion, 
they shut their doubts up within themselves, and abstain from proposiag 
the least change. They have all ceased to discuss their belief and the 


forms of their worship, persuaded that so to do would be a work of 


demolition, and would have none other than a fatal result. | 
All have thought, for a long time past, that a religion which admits 


or tolerates innovations, from that instant proclaims its imperfection, 
and ceases to have any claim to the respect and admiration of men; for 


the Biblical ordinances. 


as much 


it then enters into the class of philosophic systems, in which the true 
and the false are often mixed up together in an inextricable manner, and 
its adoption being then purely facultative, is not obligatory upon any 
one. | 

Of two worships, of which the one is immutable and 
mutable, the former will inevitably absorb the latter. 

Can we then expect to perfect the Israelite religion by incessantly 
eaviling at many of its forms, and attacking them in such a manner, 
that it is impossible to foresee where we shall stop ? | 

Why, then, should this danger—from which other religions are now 
exempt, but which once menaced them with ruin, and which threatened, 
at one moment, the abolition of Catholicism in France—-why should it 
threaten our belief? | | 

Let us consider that these proposals of change will have for their 
end the spread of unbelief, and, consequently, work to the benefit of 
other religions, which then might say, ** You accuse your own religion of 
imperfection. We have never ceased to repeat to you, that ‘ We are 
perfect, you are not’.”’ : 

Will any one be benetited if he shall have shewn—or thought that 
he has shewn—to the people, that one half of their religion is grown 
out of date, that it is impracticable, that its traditions have no longer 
any signification? Can he think that they will judge the other half to 
be very pure or very commendable?) And what then shall fix the line 
of demarcation Iluman reason? We know its fallibility. 

A system of worship is only respected when in a condition to resist 
all attacks. | | 

In tact, attacks upon religion, sophisms and impostures, have often 
weight as the most correct judgments possibly could ; 
because the majority of those for whom religion is made have but little 
time to discuss these matters, and because they always incline towards 
those opinions which tend to flatter their passions, and permit them to 
indulge in their sins. | | 

When a person announces tous that he has discovered counterfeit — 
of gold, we naturally look with suspicion upon’ the 


the other 


What evil did Voltaire not work tothe Catholic religion by incessantly 
harping upon imaginary decretals, in’ order to weaken the respect paid to 
Our aim, by these reflections, is to deter some among us, who are 
seduced by vain Utopian schemes, or by the desire of getting free of 
certain observances, from being so led astray; and, especially, from 


Imposing upon us a belief in accordance with their own fancy 5; and also. 


from employing their talents and energies in the search after new reli- 
gious forms, which would alter our worship, and cause it to lose its | 
patriarchal simplicity, its precious uniformity, and its accordance with. 
The ambition to: assume the character ‘of 


| founder of a sect should be no temptation to any one. It is impossible 


consecrated in them. 
offer the first-fruits of their trees, which served for: food (Levit. xix, 


unclean.” 


that any one can proceed in such a design without a mission ‘other than 

that which he arrogates to himself, and without authority other than 

simply that of reason, that‘is to say, of feeble human reason. 
THE: LAW.OF .THE EIRST-FRUITS. 


Tiie use and end of the first-fruits was, that the after-fruits might be 


lor this purpose the Israelites: were enjoined to 


23,24), in which this order: was observed: the three first years after’ 
the tree had been planted the fruits were accounted * uncircumcised’ 
lt was unlawful to eat them, sell them, or make any 
benefit of them. On the fourth they were accounted holy 
that is, either they were given to the priests | Nutib. 1), or 
the owners ate them before “the Lord at Jerusalem,’) as they did their . 
second tythe; and this latter is the common opinion of the. Flebrews. 
After the fuurth year they returned to the use of the owner. 
call these simply the first-/ruits. 

Secondly, they were enjomed to pay yearly the first-fruits of every 
years increase ¢ and of them there were many sorts:—first, first-fruate 
(Levit. xxiii, 17). These two bounded the harvest; that aw the sheay 
was offered in the Jeyianing-of harvest, upon the fifteenth of Nisan; the 
other, of the /ouves, at the upon their Pertecost; and (Levit. 


We 


they are both called (Tenuphel), that is, Uhirdly, 


first of the dough (Numb. xv.29), namely, the four-and- 


threshing flow: (Numb. 


twenticth part thereof, given unto the priesis; which kind of offering 
was observed, even when they were returned out of Babylon (Nehem., 
x. 37). Fourthly, they were to pay unto the priests the first-fruits of the 
These two last are called Mon 
(Terumoth), that. is, heave-offerings ; this, the heave-offering of 


threshing-floor,’ the other, “the heave-offering of the dough.” Tenu- 


photh and Ternimoth botii signify chale-offering, heave-offering, Or waite. 


offering, but with this difference: that Zerumoth was by a waving of 
elevation, lifting the oblation upwur/ and dowmvard, to signify that God 
was Lord both of heaven and earth. The Tenuphoph was by a waving 
of agitation, waving it to and fro, from the right-hand to the left, from 
the east to the west, from the north to the south, by which kind of 
agitation they acknowledged God to be the Lord of the whole world 
(Ciodwyn’s Moses and Aaron, lib. vi. chap. 2, pp. 214,215). 

The oblation of the first-fruits of the (hreshing-jloor was distinguished 
by the Rabbies into two sorts: the first of these was the first-fruits of 
seven things only, wheat, barley, grapes, figs, pomegranates, olives, and 
dates. These the ‘Talmudists call by the name of Biccurim, which sig- 
nifies ‘‘the choicest part,” or what was ripe. The owner might bring 
in what measure he pleased; but in gathering, he always bound the 
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portions he designed for the prieets about with rushes, and said, “ Let 
this be for the first-fruits.” The second was paid of corn, wine, and 
oil, and whatever else was for the support of human life. Under this 
kind of first-fruits is included the first of the flrcce. By this means the 
priests were provided with clothes, as by other offerings with food. The 
won! also of goats, which were shorn in those countries, is included 
under the fleece of sheep. 
When the people brought 
done with great } 


up their first-fruits to Jerusalem, it was 
pomp and ceremony. All the cities that were of .one 
station—-that is, out of which one course of priests proceeded—were 
gathered together into a stationary citv, and lodged in the streets. In 
the morning, he who was the first amony them said, “ Arise, let us. go 
up to Zion, to the house of the Lord our God.’ An ox went before 
them with gilded horus, and an olive crown upon his head, for a peace- 
offering, aud the pipe played before them until. the y Op proached near to 
Jerusalem. When they came to Jerusalem, they ¢1 owned their first- 
fruits—that is, they exposed them to sight in as much glory as they 
could—and the chief men and: the high officers and treasurers of the 
temple came to meet them, to do them the more honour tbat they were 
COMING and all the workmen in Jerusalem rose up to “a em, and saluted 
‘hem in this manner: ‘*O our brethren, inhabita i of the N—, ye are 
oe The pipe plave d before them till they came to the mount 

the temple. 
his. shoulde and went forward till he came to the court. The Levites 
then sang, extol thee, O Lord, because thou hast exalted me, 


aud hast uot made mine enemies to re J ce OVeOr Ni While the basket 


is vet 1 his shot rs, he recites that. passage, profess this day to 


the Lord: my God ;” when he speaks these words: 
perish was my father’ (Duet. xxvj. 3,5); he casts down the basket from 
houlders, and holds his lips, while the priest waves it hoses and 
thither. The whole passage bel ing recited to the tc nth. verse, he places 
the basket before the altar, rship Sand out. They use to hang 
turtles or pigeons about their baskets, which were lohie d with flowers: 
nd these the v designed as an offering. The fruits themselves belonged 
to the priests ‘of the course that were then in s 
who brought them was obliged to lodge in Jerns 
he had presented them ; 


A syrian ready to 


salem all the nicht after 
and the next morning he was allows ed to return 
( Lewis's nirquities. of the. Republic, vol. ch ap. 
145, 146. 1724. Svo, | 
The: He: in all probabuity, from hence the custom of 
earn ving their First- its, asa tithe ever v year, unto the Island /% los, 
where Apollo was supposed. to Seca his special residence: and this, not 
ouly from the islands there abouts, and the neighbouring countries, but 
from all parts of the world; as the Jews we find every where sent from 
the counttied where they dweit, a sum of money every year, instead of 
Iirst-Fruits and Tithes, unto Jerusalem; which privilege the Romans 
alfowed them after they had conquered as Josep'ius tells us, lib. 
vil. De Bello Jil. cap. ‘in several authors, that they 
were solemn embassies sent from seve “a people, by chosen persons unto 
Delos, to celebrate there the feast of Apoll 
particularly. the Athenians, 
whom see Spanhemius in iis Ob 


£572: and: 


Xiil.—-So we rea 
10, With music 
and of 
Cailimachus 


Peleponnesiais, 


sorvations On 


hos most-strance the Hyperb: reans. 

people sent fruguin priynitis, to: this island, as P tiny, and know not 
Now many authors, testify. was to. testify their 
honour to this god, and for the maintenance. of -his. priest’ and other 


ministers, who attended upon him there. 


a barren isle, 


or Delos, of itself, 
here are other footsteps 
miuus feechi mentioned by 
se ecording . to Servius ) 
which. their First-Fruits were 
See the same Spanner, (Pat rick on Deutexxvi 2: 
and Spencer; be. Leg lib; 24: sect). 


‘stint: anecdote, ilustrative of this ‘tee, is in Mr. 


he coil. hej Veer 
tne Gry. and 
of this among the Heathen; the i/ystier 


Virgil in bis Georgicks,” beings’ nothing.-e 


but COS a wicke r-Dasiet. ith 
earried, 
See also 14: fer 


An- inter 


ii¢ Toss Lie Ts See ()! Me: “OTL Wwe <ed res Yas 


‘ 


of husbandmen gathering inthe 
being now fuily ripe. 


tion of the ¢ram 


Phey nlueked up -toe corn by the roots: instead 


of reaping tt, a practice often snoken of in the. Seriptures,. though reap- 
ing seems to be made the earliest and most frequent mention. of. ~On 


-eeerne the caravan, one of the labourers. ran. from his coinpanions and 
approached us, hands, with his feet plat in the air. 
and gave other demonstrations of joy, when he presenied us with an eay 
as-an offering of the of the year; 
wmother remnant of a very ancient usage in the “wave-otfering’ of the 
sheaf and the ear of "corn Loses, 
returned for it a handful of paras, or small tin-coin, and answered the 
shout of joy which echoed from the field, by acclamations from the 
caravan Travels ia Mesopotamia, quoted in New Moith 


Mag. p. 203. March, 1827).— Vote to Town! 


Carn and ‘a yi TU! its 


Maiinenides. 


LIVERPOOL HEBREW. PROVIDENT SOCIETY. 
On Sundey last the members of the above benevolent institution cele- 
brated the second 2 anniversary of the society by a diuner at Mr. Stern’s, 
Mount Pieasant, upon which occasion, the chair was occupied by Mr. 
S. Salomon, the President of the institution, and the vice-chair by Mr. 
D. Myers. 

Grace having been said in a most impressive manner by the Rev, M. 
S. Oppenheim, and the usual loyal toasts given from the chair, which 
were enthusiastically received, Mr. D. Myers proposed the bealth of the 
Rev. Dr. Adler and the Jewish ( lergy, and adverted with regret to the 
unavoidable absence through indisposition of the Rev, D, M. Isaacs ; 


the Seer eta ry. 


‘Every One, even thie king hy mse Tf, took his basket Hpon 


-oceasion.— 


and the party. 


town, to present you with this 
for the valuable services you have 1 


and, daneing, 


Of} an Oce 


was. 


the toast was received with enthusiasm, and ably responded to on be- 
half of the Rev. Doctor and the Clergy by the Revs. A. Fischel and 
M. S. 

Mr. G. Levi then proposed “ Prosperity to the Liverpool Hebrew 
Provident Society,” and after alluding to the present prosperous state 
of the Society, and the improved condition of its pensioners, announced 
a goodly list of donations in aid of the funds. The toast was rapturously 
re ceived. 

The Rev. A. Fischel next proposed the health of the President, j 
a very culogistic manner, which was cordially received and duly ickeee, 
ledged | by the President, who expressed his determination to continue 
his exertions in aid of the society. 

Mr. B. L. Joseph then proposed. “The Hebrew ducationa’ and 
Charitable fnstitution,” in a very effective manner, which toast was 
suitably responded to on behalf of the institution by Mr. 5. Y. Hass, 
President of the Hebrew Philanthropie Society. 

The Chairman next proposed the Vice-Chairman, which was duly 
acknowledged by Mr. D. Myers. Mr. M. Wolfe then gave the health 
of Mr. G. Levi, the Honorary semceapesd © which was responded to by 

«The Committee,” ‘The Host and Hostess “ Tj he 
and” ** ‘The were then severally proposed, 
Megsrs. S. L. Samuel, N. Levi, S. Davis, and S. Y. Hess, aud were 
received with ace] lamation, and separately acknowledged | by Messrs. 
N. Levi, S. Stern, E. Nathan, and E. L. Samuel. 

Mr. G: Levi then proposed the health of the Treasurer, “ Rev. D. 
M. Esaacs, and expressed the hope that he would be speedily restored 
to 9 uvalescence. The toast was warmly received and acknow ledged | 

y the Chairman on of the Rev. gentleman. 

~The Chairman then vacated the chair, when the Rey. Mr, Fischel 
Was unanimously ¢: sled thereto, and the convivial meeting ak ouged. 

W e have to express our gratification at the superior style and a bility 

| host ‘and hostess in the arrangements for the 


Stewards ; 


displayed py the” 


oth 


A oFSTIMONIAL UR. ESKEL L. 


lay the 7th inst. being the birth-day of P.-Eskell, Esq., m ost of the - 
Jewish. it nts of | subscribed to present him on the occasion 
with an Cl legant silver salver, as a testimonial ef respect for the vai ble ser- 
vices he has rendered them as tnx during the last twenty years. At twelve 
o’clock the subseribers waited on that re ntleman, and Mr. B. Samucls com- 
inenced the business of the 18 follows:— 
Mr. Eskell, Sir, | ain requested by most of the Jewish residents in this 
piece of silver plate, as a token. of their 
rendered them for the 
‘T-regret thyt s0 important a task has not been under- 


last twenty vears. 


taken by Gne more able than myself to do Justice:to your merits Iam 

no the little can say must be in -such plain terms, as not 

the -syuipathy of my hearers; but have one the 


kin \ have CVCF cy 


on gccasion, 


ed towards each and all of us » You: will extend - 

ind will accept will for: the deed,” for T.am 

here to sperk the trath, an a" it matters little whether itis dressed up in the 

brilianey of orstorial eloquence, or in’the homespun of the most) comely 

nfnneaits, it 4s note nor less than trut and as such. mest welcome 


ifonoured Sir in-the ethies of the fathers’ we find:— 


Said,” are rot ner ps aths for man to make choice of: 
hat/are an-arnament att) therein, and procure them. honour 


t 

thankind.” etident 46 me that vou have imbibed deeply the pre- 

siges, for you have ‘chosen ‘those proper paths are an 

vou have dispensed your kind offices to both the rich and 


to. vou:z 


poor, witout any-cesire or hepe of reward beyond that which a goo: | action . 
pavs ir itself those: actions plead more cloquently in your praise than all 
the eloguence a Cicero could and ‘which. so humble a n individual as 
wid not mpt.- thercfore mos beg of you the 
CODLANG tuis, uot for its intrinsic worth 1, but: as a token ef-.our grate- 
fulness. ior the very Services you have rendered us.;. and we 
hope that th Mibuguty God will spare vour life and usefulness for many 

ars to come, and that von may enjoy health, and-every other happl- 
ness that isin the hand of Providence to bestow. 

Mr.-Sarnueis,. and gcntle: men, have not words: to express 
ior: youhave conterred-on me this day au honour which cannét be obliteratd 
so tong as live--even te: my posterity—for this beautiful wil in 
‘tine will.hold it up.and_ This 
relic was given by the Congregation of Sheffield, out of respect they held 


Jentlemen, i thank you kindly and sincerely. In a certain 
words inost appropriate to my feclin: S$; ny? 
of praise to the Almighty, w hen ] look. around and 
n, be to God,” att comfortably 
You have confer on me an everlasting honot ir. Dear 
friends, may.the Almighty God give you all health, long life, and prosperity, 
that weomay be many many years together in ‘and 
In the evening, the gent lemen of the Congregation were enter! fained at a 
most sumptuous supper at the house of Mr. ”Eskell, and the festivities were 
prolonged toa late hour, (From a Corre 


4 ¢ Fy 
for my tit! 


WO Pave 


i 


lo the Editor. of the Jewish Chronicle. 

Sir, —One of the excuses from Rabbinical chairs for many mitt 

a. propos things of the present day that drag on a lingering existence, IS 
that they were found so, and must. so remain. This doctrine, so ably 
carried ont in its integrity, is the grand secret, and the key to the 


apathy of all our institutions, and its withering influence, proclaims 
trumpet: -toungued that we cau make no progress. 

Is this a healthy state of things for the Jews of the nineteenth cen- 
Answer this. ve people | 


tury ? Qu ERE. 
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THE BOARD OF DEPUTIES. 
To the Editor of the Jewish Chronicle. 


Sir, — lor some time past I have perceived a spirit pervading the. 


writings of your contributors and correspondents, which promises im- 
provement in every department of Jewish affairs, inasmuch as_ ther 


recognise the existence of evils and shortcomings 


gs, and that they are 
desirous of applying a remedy. They further show that unless some- 


thing be done in the right direction, we shall, astUews, retrograde uistead 
of advance, as compared with our brethren of another fuith. Ailow me to 


| 


-eall the attention of vour readers to the annual summaries contained in| 


your paper (at all times a true chronicler of passing events) during the 
whole of its existence, from which they will see that during all these 
years we have not advanced one single step that is. really worth notice, 
from Jewish emancipation on the one hand, to the improvement and 
reform of our Synagogue service on the other. Congregational govern- 
ment, acministration of our funds for the poor, educational institutions, 
Jewish literature, and the general advancement of Jewish interest, Lome 
and foreign, re igious, political, and social, all are in the saine depressed, 
and some in a worse position than they were eight vears ago, and that 
in the midst of a population wl Nein 


every sectional part of socicty; but mere complaints aud pointing out 
remedies for individual defects, will neither lead to practica: results, nor 


in itseli be useful. | Allow me, therefore, to call the atteuiion of vour 
various correspondents, and the leading men of our provincial and 
metropolitan congregations, to a sugzrestion from. one -s6 humble. as 
myself. J have endeavoured, to the best of my ability, to find the 
source of all the evils we complain of, and I find in wont Of Organ 
sation. * On reflection it will be found that a proper organisation of the 
whole of Jewish affairs, must be very powerful for good, and that 


througiit the whole strencth ‘and influence.of the Jews of this’ empire 


“May ve brought to bear Upon any given point, i 

in orcer to effect such an organisation, I propose, as a first step, to 


make the Board of Deputies of British Jews, a real representation of all 


the Jews (without any exception) of Great Britain and Ireland. 


can easily be cone, but it must.be commenced forthwith, for in three or 


hich is daily advancing and improving in: 


- four months will be. the triennial election of members to the Board of 


Deputies, and about the same time happens the legal revision of the 
constitution Of this Board, and if the interval of tinie be well employed 
_. by the friends of progress, it will be easy to obtain one or more répre- 
‘sentatives from each of the forty congregations in this empire; and, 
Supposing two representatives from: each on the average, we shall obtain 
a body of gentlemen capable of grappling with anv difficulty, and 


workin for the general welfare, not only for our brethren at hore, but. 


also to some degree exercise a wholesome influence abroad. Ja my next 


letter [shall point out more clearly the inducements to congrezations 


and individuals to favor this proposition ; in the mean time, those who 
‘feel an interest in this Important matter, and would desire to honor me 
with their co-operation, will obtain my address, for privately communi- 
cating their opinions, at the Office of the Jewish Chronialc. 


Aw Ex-MeEMBER' OF THE OF DEPUTIES. 


4a 


THE SONG OF SOLOMON. CANTICLE 
SHE. 


Na. 


ou my couch, in the dead of the light, 
sought him that’s dear to my soul as the light: 

What grief like his absence? Again and again - 

i sought him, and sought him, but sought him in vain, 


aN dreams 


rise now, and round in the city I'll go; 

tll seck him that's dear to my soul, to and fro, 

Tn streets and in areas.” © Again and again | 

1 sought him, and sought him, but sought him in vain, 


As round in the city the watchmen went on, 

They found me, they found me dejected and lone: 
“ You ’ve scen him that’s. dear to my soul, have not 
In aecents of peace they replied not to me. 


From them I had scarcely departed in dole, 
Till, lo! I espied him that’s dear to my soul; 
And when with emotion he eail’d me by name. 
‘The softest emotion my soul overcame. 


T eanght him, nor quit him, and, while my heart glow’d, 
I usher’d him into my mother’s abode, — 
And parent’s apartment, with fondness and price, 


hin to sit with delight at my side. 
He. 
Ye maids of Jerusalem, again and again, 
Before the gazclles, and the hinds of the plain, 
| charge you—if e'cr, till she please, ye molest, 
Or hinder love’s dreain, or her beautiful rest. 


LrreraAL TRANSLATION. 
On my couch! by nights I sought somewhat? of din, whom my sou! 
loveth?: I sought him, but I found him not. “I will rise now, and go 
about in the city; in the streets, and in the broadways, I will seek 


) This, and a similar passage in Song 10th, evidently relate the dreams of the 
bride: indeed, the latter is express, “I slept, but my heart waked; and though 
the same introduction is not used here, a parity of circumstances infers the same 
thing. 

* See note to Canticle 5. 


: 


| 


- Diklah of Scripture (ibid.), 2000; in the desert 


Mahometan neighbours, assist them in their wars, and therefore are 


neighbouring wandering tribes. 


somewhat of Ji. whom my soul loveth?:” I sought him, but I found 
him not. The watchmen going about in the city found me; “ Ye saw 
somewhat of jim whom my soul loveth!’’ Scarcely had I departed from 
them, till I found somewhat of jim whom my soul loveth?: I caught 
him, and I would not let him go, till I had conducted him into the 
house of my mother, and into the chamber of my parent. 


Hr. | 
I adjure’ you, O daughters of Jerusalem, before the gazelles, or 


betore the hinds of the field, if ye disturb, and if ye disquiet aught of 
love till she please.’ 
29th Hesvan, S513. 


W. W. 
| TRUST IN GOD. 
Trust in God with all thy heart, 
Let that watchword ne'er depart 
rom thee ; wheresoe’er thou go, 
Let it guide thee here below. 

‘Trust in God, 

If prosperity on thee shine, | 
And wealth and honour should be thine: 
if surrounded by earth’s treasures, 
Think how transient are such pleasures ; 
‘Trust in God. 
It the neody aucht recucst, 
Grant it, and thow shalt be blest: 
He who giveth them his aid, 
Lendeth to the Lord, ‘tis said.. | 

| Trast in: God. 
Tf misfortunes overtake thee, | 
And thy friends should een forsake thee, 
Leaving thee alone te bear 


morrow, tral, pai, and care, 


‘Trust in God. 
If thou dread’st the coming morrow, 
Lest bring thee some fresh sorrow : 
temptation should surround, 
Seek ITim, and will be found. 
| ‘Trust in God, 
~Whate’er thy sin, do thou atone, 
ior to all is mercy shown: 
ifin prayer thon dost repent, 
with pardon will relent.) 
Trust in God, 
When within the arms of death, 
Pray, with thy expiring’ breath, 
That from thy sins //e will relieve thee, 
And in //is kingdom do receive thee... 
| Trust in God. 
Let //’s name be the last word — | 
That on thy dying lips is heard, 
thy day be-endless night, 
Ere thy spirit wings its flight. 
| | Trust in God. 
| 
THE JEWS: IN: YEMEN, 
From Jews, natives -of Yemen, we have lately derived: the following 
information respecting their brethren in that part of Arabia. | 
The number of the Jews in Yemen is from 30,000 to 35,000 souls; 
of these there are in. Aden about 2000; in Sana, which they: believe to 
be the Uzal of Scripture (Gen. x. 27), about 10,000; in Sada, 1000; 
in Damara, the Hadoram of the Bible (ibid.), }OO0;- Hadan-esh-Sham, 
of Beda, 2000; the 
rest are scattered in little towns and villages. Cae 
As dladan-esh-Sham is independent of the [mam of Sana, the Jews 
there are comparatively well off. They live on good terms with their 
also protected by the Mahometans against outrages of fanatics and rob- 
bers, With the exception of a few artisans, they are peasants, and have 
their own fields and gardens. | | 
‘The Jews in the desert of Deda live in tents, like the Bedouins, and 
like them are almost entirely independent. They have their own Sheik, 
or chief, by whom they are governed; and they often go to war with 
i They conform in a great measure to 
the manners and customs of their neighbours. | 
~The Jews under the jurisdiction of the Imam of Sana are most cruelly 
oppressed. No Jew can wear good or eveu clean clothing, though of the 
cheapest material, for fear of being suspected of being rich. If a Jew 
is found to have more than seven dollars in his possession, all he has is 


confiscated. ‘Their dress consists of a rough shirt, and a long y2°% 
mp2 (a robe with fringes at the corners; see Numb.xv. 3s); and 


some wear the latter only. ‘They must not ride on a horse or mule, 
and not even on an ass in the presence of a Moslem; they dare not, 
therefore, mount an ass in the town, and when on a journey they must 
dismount whenever they meet a Mahometan. They may not pass the 
latter on his right hand. It is said, that last year the Imam, being 
deficient in money to pay his soldiers, gave them permission to pillage 
the Jews, and thus to remunerate themselves. As very few of the 
soldiers had the sense to preserve the Jewish books, and to sell them 
again to their owners, almost all have been destroyed. 


*’ See note to Canticle 4 
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The Jews of Sana are ipod : to be in general very strict, and to 
have very learned men among their number. They are generally 
artisans, as carpenters, masons, blacksmiths, etc., and a few of them are 
also money-changers in a small way, but these are always exposed to 
robbery and treachery. They are therefore in the habit of borrowing, 
whether they need it or not, a small sum from a Mahometan, who 
receives a portion of the profits, and protects them. The cheapness of 
the necessaries of life appears to be the attraction which induces the 
Jews to remain in that inhospitable country.— Jewish Intelligence, 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 

FRANKFORT-ON-THE-MAINE, November 1.—The daily papers give 
the following article: ‘‘ We have on various occasions mentioned, that 
authentic private informations from Frankfort contradict the reports 
brought into currency of late, that the Baron A. de Rothschild intends 
to remove entirely from the above place, in consequence of the decree 
of the senate hostile to the Jews in that city. We hear to- day, that an 
eminent mercantile firm at Hamburg, which is intimately connected 
with the house of Rothschild, at Frankfort, is empowered to contradict 
this rumour. We hear, moreover, that Hamburg, the place to which 
that rumour had pointed as the future residence of Baron de Roths+ 
child, will ere long be similarly situated as Frankfort, and that all the 


concessions granted to the Jews in the Hanseatic town, will be 
withdrawn. 


Last night forty-five. members of the late legislative assembly feted 


the three Jewish members of that body, who, by the-last decrees of the | 
senate, are no longer eligible to serve in the legislative assembly. — 


Mr. B. H. Goldschmidt, banker, and Consul of the Grand Duke of 


Tuscany, in our town, has promised the large sum of 20,000 florins 


_ for the ‘re-building of the principal Synagogue at Frankfort, under the 
conditions, that the erection of the sacred edifice must be commenced 
in 1 the apring: Allgemeine des Judenthums. 

forwarded, as kindly ordered, to the undermentioned addresses :-— 

Captain James Maitland, Rossie House, C upar-Fife. 

Captain Lewis Maitland, Rankeillour House, ditto. 

John Learmouth, Esq., Fernie Castle, ditto. : 

And to the following public reading rooms :—C Filles: St. 


drews, Perth, Arbroath, Dundee, _ Montrose, Kinross, Dunfermline, and. 


Kirkcaldy. | 
liberal Cc hristian friend who has the order, 


and who never loses an opportunity of forwarding the interest of the — 
Jewish Chronicle, informs us that ‘Captains James: and Lewis Maitland 


are the nephews of the late Sir Frederick Maitland, the commander of 
the Bellerophon, in which ship the late Napoleon Bonaparte | took re- 
fuge after the battle of W aterloo, and that, Fernie Castle” is one of = 


CORRESP ONDEN ZS. 


Received—“ A. Methodisation of the Hebrew Verbs.” 
Grege, M.A. 


By the Rev. Tresham 


3 ews’ ana ‘General Literary and Scientific 
Institution, | 
BUSSES HAL L, LEADE NHALL-STREET. 
LECTURES, | 
Tuurspay EvENING next, 1852, at half-past ‘clock, 
| Mr. GEORGE THOMPSON, on BRITISH INDIA. | 
Admission: Members’ Frie ida. 6d.; Non-Members, Is. 
-Fripay Evening next, November 26th, at 8 o'clock, 
Mr. JOHN CLARK, on the Sources of Knowledge. 
Admission Free, by Tickets to be had in the Library. 
SUBSCRIPTION TO THE INSTITUTION 20s, AND 30s, PER ANNUM, 


MORRIS 8. OPPENHEIM, Secretary, 


| Jews’ Hospital, Mile End. 


For the Supp art of the A geil: for the Education E nployment of Fouth. 
HE ANNIVERSARY DINNE R, in aid of the Funds of this Institution, will 
take place on Thursday, the 16th of December next. 


Further particulars will be duly announced. 
_ (By order) SS. SOLOMON, 


Institution for the Relief of the Indigent Blind a 


the Jewish Persuasion. 
EsraBLisHep A.M. 5580—1819. 
HiE Governors. and Subscribers are respectfully informed, that there are at 
present Vacancies for Two Persons to receive the Benefits of the Charity, viz., 


78. per week for life, being £18 4s. per Annum. Further particulars to be obtained 
from Mr. 8. Solomon, the Secretary, at 37, Duke-street, Aldgate. 


To the Jew ish Inhabitants of Manchester, Liver- 
pool, and their Vicinities. 
MORRBIS L. FBAN KLIN, 

396, Shude Hill, Manchester, 


| Pager that he has commenced the Sale of the following Articles, all of 

. the very first quality, at the lowest possible prices, and respectfully solicits a 

t 
The very best Refined Olive Oil, 9d. per Pint, 5s. 6d. per Gallon. 
Real Gorgona Anchovies. 
New Spanish Olives. 
Fine Dutch Pickled Herrings. 
Dutch and English Water Cucumbers. 
Dutch and English Cheese. 

German Sausages (Versit), Smoked Briske ts,and Tongues.—M., L. F. is Sole Agent 
for the sale of these articles, of Symons’s Manufacture, and will receive a fresh 
supply every few days. 

Country Orders, accompanied by a Post Office Order, punctually attended to. 


| Hebrew, 


— 


Ww 


the Manchester Congregation, a person competent to act as Secretary. 
Ducie-biidge. 


Concert Rooms, Castle Street, Oxtora 
| Street. 
| A SUBSCRIPTION BALL, 


| Fora Charitable Purpose, will take place at the above spacious Assembly Rooms, 
| on Monday, December the 6th, 1852. | 
Double Tickets, 5s. each. Single ditto, 3s. each. 
The following Gentlemen have formed themselves into a Committee, and kindly 
| consented to act as stewards upon the occasion, from any of whom Tickets may be 
>~ obtained :— Messrs. Benjamjn, 27, Thayer-street, Manchester-square ; S. Benjamin, 
10, White Horse-street, Piccadilly ; L. Barnard, 5, Gibson-street, Waterloo-road - 
H. Barnard, 2), Waterloo: road; Belieder, High- street; Bloomsbury; Brown, Ede- 
| Ware-road; Bascay, Old Compton:street; Cohen, 41, Great James-street, Lisson- 
| grove; Carruthers, Marylebone-lane ; Davis, Coach Builder, Lisson-grove; Emanuel, 
29,St. John’s Wood-terrace ; S. Emanuel, Brewer-street, Somers-town; A ‘Emanuel, 
_ 7, Hanover Cottages, Regent’s-park; H. Emanuel, 23, Henrietta-street, Manchester 
' square ; J. Emanuel, Pulteney-court, Golden-sqnare; L. Emanuel, 23, Henrietta- 
street, Manchester-square; Floyd, 19, Union-street, Lisson-grove ; Gibbons, 105, 
vdgware-road; Goodman, 30, New Cranbourn-street; Hinton, Thomas-street, 
| Oxford-street; Harris, 27, South-street, Manchester-square; A. Hunt, 6, New 
i Church-street, Edgware- road ; L.Kyezor, 7,Old Church-street, Paddington ; Lazarus, 
{ 5, William-street, ‘Lisson-grove; Loveridge, 11, Grove-place, Lisson-grove; L, Lee, 
New Oxford-street; 3B. Lyon, Newington-causeway; J. Marks, 56, Bell- -street, 
Edgware-road; M. Marks, High-street, Bloomsbury; G. Ransdale, 43, Upper 
Lisson-street; G. Reed, Carlisle- street; S. Salmon, 21, New Church-street; §, 
| Solomon, jun., 12, Chapel-street, Edgware- road ; Smetlie, Lord High Admiral, New 
Church-street ; S. Hart, 47, Bedfordbury; Solomon, 39, High-street, Kensington : 
_ Thornhill, 2, North Audley-street; and of Messrs. Duffand Hodgson, Music- “sellers, 
| Oxford-street; and at the Jewish Chronicle Office, 24, Houndsditch. 
A Ladies’ Committee having been formed, further: information may be *obtained 
on application to Miss:K yezor, 7 A, Old Couch: street, Paddington- green. 


Jewish School and Family Bible, 


\R. BENISCH begs to inform the Public that the Second Volume of his 
Translation of the Bible, containing the Historical portions (onwx5 D’x'2)), 
is now in course of delivery, and will be forwarded to the London Subscribers, 
- Those inthe Provinces are requested to name to the Translator (10, South-street, 
Finsbury) a place in Town where their respective copies may be delivered. Sub- * 
~ scribers to the Second Volume may still have the First, Hebrew and. English at 
10s. 6d.; English alone, os. To Non-Subscribers the prices of copies, bound in : 
| cloth, are— 
eh S (The Pentateuch), Hebrew and English, inclusive of the Hebrew Text of 
| the Haphtorah, 15s.; School Edition, 12s,; English, 6s. 6d.; School Edition, 5s.; 
| Vel. 1. (The Historical Portions), Hebrew and English, 15s.; School Edition, 12s; 
| English, 6s. 6d. 


Samuel Solomon, Duke’ s-place, Aldg rate; and. A; B. Davis, 513, New Oxford-street; 
here may also be had Dr. Beniscu’s 


Being a Hebrew Primer, with an Translation. Price 2 2S. 6a. 
School Edition, 1s. 6d. 

N.B. To Schools a liberal allowance is made. 


Just published, } price 3s. 
THE PATM OF GOOD MEN; 
: EING a Collection of Proverbia] Instructions to Children, by Authors distins | 


ruished in Israel for Wisdom and Learning; viz., Rabbi TupA BEN SAulL ABEN 
Prenow. for his son, Rabbi Samuel the illustrious Rabbi Moses 


For 
particulars, apply to Mr. D. Hesse, Presiding Warden, at No, 4, York-street, 


— 


i} 


Aben Tibbon ; 
Matimonipes, for his son, Rabbi Abraham ; being their last will for the instruction | | 


1) of mankind. Also, ANCIENT ARABIC AND Geeks Peoveanns: rendered into Hebrew. 


| Kdited from MSS. in the Bodleian Library, Oxford, by HinscH EDELMAN. Accom- 
| panied by an English Translation. 
To be had of “the Editor, Mr. Edelman, 14, Bury- strect, St. Mary-Axe; and ¢ 
D. Nutt, Publisher, 270, Strand. 
N.B. A certain number of copies will be distributed, Gratis, to Jewish Sebools in 
this country; application for the same to be made to Mr. eaclinal, as above. | 


aes following Works | are on 1 Sale at the. Jew ish 
ss Chronicle Oftice, 24, Houndsditch. 


| Two Prize Essays onthe Post-Biblical History of the Jews - - 
| The Conciharor of Manasseh Ben Israel, Translated from the Original 


1 Hebrew, 2 vols., published at 1/ 11s. 6d. (the covers rather damaged) 0:12.. 9 
New Translation of ‘Genesis, with important Notes Raphall, ‘DeSola,. 
and Lindenthall, published at 21s. - 
| Myers’ 1200 Questions and Answers on the Bible, published at 5s. 6d. - 0 3 
Rey. B. H. Ascher’s Initiation of Youth, reduced to - - 
| Henry’s Class Book, reprinted and revised ee oS - 0 2 
| Sebag’s Hebrew Primer, an excellent work 2 
Hebrew and English Daily Prayers, handsomely bound - 
Eighteen Treatises from the Mishna (Translated into E nglish) - 
English and Hebrew Lexicon, by the late Michael published 
| Buxtorfii Lexicon Hebraicum ct Chaldicum second: hand) - 
Benisch’s Lectures on the and of published 
Joshua and the Sun and Moon Philosophically Explained. By 
| Simonson - 
| Devotions of the Daughters of Israel, transiated from the German, by , 
M.H. Bresslau - - - - - 
Harbinger of Good Tidings: an Address to the Nation, 
by Rabbi J udah Elkali - - - 0 
_ The Tabernacle and its Furniture, by Dr. Kitto. imperial Quarto, with olga 
Plates, 12 inches by 10 inches, to - 4-5 
Whishton’s Josephus = 
_ The Great 50 Splendid Sted Engravings, published at at 
6s. 6d. 
| The Continental Tourist, with 62 Fine Plates, published at as. - 0 
| The Magnet of Literary Attraction, published at 4s. 6d. ei* Sai 


“= Wall, 

Printed for the Proprietor, Joseph Mitchell, at the Office, Circus Place, Lowy esley, 
by John Wertheimer, of No. 1, Cireus Place, London Wall, and published Y ssditeh, in the 
54, Paternoster-row, and may be had at the Jewish Chronicle Office, 24, ogy vote 
City of London; also of G. Levi, 26, London Road, Liverpool; M. H. Simonson, % 


Ducie-bridge, Manchester; and Levy, 56, Colesbill-street, Birmingham November 19, 1652. 
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